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50 THE BIBLICAL WORLD. 

THE TEL -EL -AMARNA TABLETS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 1 



By Associate Prof. Robert F. Harper, Ph.D. 
The University of Chicago. 



In the winter of 1887, some Fellahin made a very important discovery at 
Tel - el - Amarna in Upper Egypt, on the eastern bank of the Nile, about mid- 
way between Minieh and Siout. These ruins represent the site of the temple 
of Amenophis IV., i. e. Khu-en-Aten, the so-called "Heretic King" of the 
XVIIIth Egyptian dynasty — about 1500 B. C. — the son of Amen&phis III. 
In the early part of this century when the scientific staff attached to the army 
of Napoleon, on the expedition to Egypt, were surveying and searching for 
materials for a complete map of Egypt — afterwards edited by Jacotin — a 
number of Egyptian antiquities were found at Tel - el - Amarna, which, later 
on, found their way into the different European museums. However valua- 
ble and important these early finds were, there cannot be any comparison 
between them and the finds of 1887. No one knows exactly where or when 
these tablets were found by the Antica, for the Arabs, as is customary, took 
care to obliterate all traces of their digging after her great find. During the 
winter of 1887 and 1888 about 200 of these tablets were offered for sale by 
native dealers. Later on others were found. Various views have been given 
as to the total number of these tablets found, but the outside limit is, per- 
haps, 330. The British Museum secured 82 through Dr. Budge ; the Gizeh 
Museum in Egypt about 60, and the Berlin about 160, of which a very large 
number are so fragmentary as to give little or no connected sense. The 
authorities of the Berlin Museum have published their collection, together 
with those at Gizeh, under the editorship of Drs. Winckler and Abel. They 
have been reproduced by the autograph process, and the texts are very faulty 
in some places and very poorly reproduced in others. Abel autographed and 
Winckler, according to Winckler, deciphered or copied. In the last number 
of Bezold's Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, Abel claims to have done his share 
of the copying, and his claims are supported openly by Erman and tacitly by 
Schrader. 

The Tel - el - Amarna tablets in the British Museum are marked Bu. 88 - 
10-13-l-or, Budge the 13th of October, 1888. Students have inquired for 
these tablets ever since their arrival in the British Museum, but the answer 
given was, " they are reserved for official use." Later on it became known 
that Drs. Bezold and Budge were preparing an edition of this collection. 

In addition to those tablets which were secured by the different museums, 

1 The Tel- el - Amarna Tablets in the British Museum with autotype fac - similes. 
By Drs. Bezold and Budge. Printed by the order of the Trustees, London, 1892. 
Pp. xciiand 157 + 24 plates. 
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a great many passed into the hands of private individuals, Turkish, Russian, 
and French officials and missionaries. M. Golenischeff secured more than 
any other private individual. 

As may be imagined, these tablets created a great sensation among 
Assyriologists. They have been found to consist chiefly of letters and dis- 
patches to two Egyptian kings, whose names in these inscriptions are 
Nimmuriya and Naphuriya. The Nimmuriya or Mimmuriya — and even 
Immuriya occurs — is to be identified with Amenophis III. We have the fol- 
lowing from a letter of Tushratta to Amendphis IV: "And now I say that 
just as I was in friendship with Mimmuriya, thy father, so also will I be more 
than ten times more so with Naphuriya." Naphuriya is certainly to be 
identified with Amen6phis IV, and is to be regarded as the Babylonian form 
of Nefer-Cheperu-Ra and Mimmuriya as the father of Amenophis IV, and 
not the grandfather. Prof. Erman, of Berlin, in the Sitzungsberichte 
der koniglichen preussischen Akademie zu Berlin (Nov. 23, 1888,) was 
the first authority to identify these two names with the Hid and IVth 
Amenophis's of the XVIIIth dynasty, viz.: Neb-ma-ra and Nefer- 
Cheperu - Ra. Several of these letters refer to the wife of Amenophis III, /'. e. 
the mother of Amenophis IV, viz. Queen Thi, written D. T. Te-i-e. Again, 
several are simply addressed to the " King of Egypt," without any further 
designation. These would fall, however, within the time of the two Amen- 
fiphis's. Bezold and Budge take up the identification of these names at 
some length and their results are thoroughly trustworthy. 

These tablets are peculiar in size, shape, and style of writing. The clay 
of which they are made is different from that found in other Babylonian tab- 
lets, being coarse and gritty as a rule. The kind of clay of which a tablet is 
made often plays an important part in indicating the country from which it 
came. Bezold and Budge say that "in color the tablets vary from a light to 
a dark dust tint, and from a flesh color to dark brick red. Only a few of 
them have been baked. The others are all sun-dried." In form the major- 
ity are rectangular, but some are oval. Some are flat on both sides and 
others convex on both sides. In a great many cases the writing is careless, 
and only one side of the tablet is inscribed. Many different styles of writing 
are used, including every class and variety of form of cuneiform characters 
known, with the exception of the complicated characters found in some of 
the old Babylonian texts. Budge and Bezold describe it as follows : " The 
writing on the Tel-el-Amarna tablets resembles, to a certain extent, the 
Neo- Babylonian, i. e., the simplification of the writing of the first Babylonian 
Empire, used commonly in Babylonia and Assyria for about seven centuries 
B. C. It possesses, however, characteristics different from those of any other 
style of cuneiform of any period now known to exist; and nearly every tablet 
contains forms of characters which have hitherto been thought peculiar to the 
Ninevite or Assyrian style of writing." Very often the characters resemble 
those on the so-called Cappadocian tablets which have been described by 
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Sayce. There are a few of these Cappadocian tablets in the University of 
Pennsylvania collection, purchased by Mr. Peters in Constantinople. 

Again, the language of these inscriptions is peculiar. It is not good 
Babylonian. It is forced and often contains non-Semitic words and construc- 
tions. Bezold and Budge say: " It supplies a number of new words and 
forms, and exhibits peculiar grammatical constructions, the existence of 
which has been hitherto unsuspected, and which have a close affinity to the 
language of the Old Testament." In other words, Babylonian was the lingua 
franca, the diplomatic language of Western Asia and also of Egypt. 
Some of them are written in very poor Babylonian, however. French is 
the diplomatic language of to-day, and some French letters written by 
foreigners are in very poor and forced French. It was not until 800 B. 
C. that Aramaic came to the front, and drove out the Babylonian. In fact, 
according to the latest results — obtained by Strassmaier and unpublished — 
Babylonian remained a commercial language, even down to the time of 
Christ, and later. 

But [this is not all. Some of the tablets from Mitanni, which must be 
located in Mesopotamia, just east of Carchemish, the capital of the Hittite 
empire, were written in Babylonian, and others in an altogether different lan- 
guage. The first to notice this different language was the indefatigable 
Sayce, who has been from the first a pioneer in the decipherment of cunei- 
form and Hittite inscriptions. In the January Academy, 1890, p. 64, he calls 
attention to the " language of Mitannu." Some of these tablets are written in 
a non-Semitic language, but with the cuneiform characters, just as a great 
many people write German letters or dispatches in the Latin script. I think 
that this is one of the most interesting points connected with these Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets. In the first volume, second and third numbers (August, 
1890) of the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, this so-called Mitanni language has 
been discussed by Jensen, Brunnow and Sayce. 

In these texts we find the peculiarity of dividing words at the end of a 
line. These divisions are of the rarest occurrence in other Babylonian tab- 
lets. The whole subject of language will be taken up most thoroughly by 
Dr. Bezold in his book on " Oriental Diplomacy," which is overdue from the 
press of Luzac & Co., London. 

He will give a list of peculiar forms — grammatical and lexicographical — 
peculiar expressions, idioms, etc. There will be a complete transliteration 
of all the texts in the British Museum, together with a glossary. 

The present volume contains the text of all the tablets in the Museum, 
with a resume 1 of the contents. At present it is unwise to attempt any com- 
plete translation. Sayce, as usual, has made translations, and Sayce's trans- 
lations, as usual, cannot be regarded as reliable. 1 

'A more technical review will appear in the January number of Hebraica, includ- 
ing Dr. Bezold's Oriental Diplomacy. 



